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KIIIKYAHDS 

IT  must  have  occurred  to  many  persons  that  some  of  the 
character  of  a  nation  is  expressed  by  the  position  and 
appearance  of  its  places  of  burial.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  tliis  amounts  to  a  truism,  so  entirely 
can  their  private  and  public  life  be  deciphered  from  their 
tombs.  Their  places  of  burial  contain  such  complete  records  of 
their  civilization,  its  manners  and  customs,  that  it  is  literally 
true  that  we  know  the  life  of  these  peoples  by  means  of  the 
places  of  their  dead.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  lived  to  die; 
almost  everything  they  did  or  recorded  had  a  reference  to  their 
death.  Death  with  them  was  less  the  inevitable  end  of  all, 
than  a  future  state  of  existence  to  be  eagerly  sought  after  and 
revelled  in.  Egyptian  tombs  have  turned  out  to  be  both  muse- 
ums and  libraries. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  the  poetry  of  a  nation,  if  it  has  any, 
will  come  out  in  the  places  where  it  lays  its  dead,  just  as 
the  poetry  of  the  individual  heirt,  if  it  has  any,  will  come  out 
in  the  presence  of  death?  Little  wonder  that  one  of  the  most 
perfect  poems  in  the  English  language  was  written  "in  a  coun- 
try churchyard."  What  else  could  be  written  there?  Not  satire 
and  not  comedy,  nothing  but  poetry. 

There  is,  or  was,  much  poetry  in  the  Scottish  people;  their 
beautiful  land  and  their  chequered  history  being  responsible 
for  it.  Very  insensitive  must  he  be  who  sees  not  the  poetry  of 
Scotland  expressing  itself  all  unconsciously  in  many  of  its 
kirkyards.  Lonely,  sad  little  places  many  of  them— just  walled- 
off  portions  of  outside  Nature — all  overgrown  with  the  wild 
grasses  of  the  field  and  surrounded  by  the  everlasting  hills. 

But  the  character  of  the  Scotch  is  here  in  these  kirkyards 
of  theirs,  rugged,  stem,  and  yet  not  without  the  note  of  poetry 
if  you  have  ears  to  hear  it.  People  have  been  known  to  com- 
plain that  the  graves  in  a  Scottish  kirkj'ard  were  neglected  and 


untidy;  what  such  people  evidently  yearned  after  was  the  trim 
monotony  of  a  London  suburban  cemetery. 

Do  you  know  St.  Monana  with  its  little,  old  kirk  and  its 
tiny  kirkyard  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth? 
Generations  of  its  hardy  fishermen  are  here;  they  lie  as  they 
lived,  within  the  sound  of  the  ripple  and  the  roar  of  the  Forth 
on  the  weed-covered  rocks  below.  The  "Garden  of  Sleep"  has 
been  adequately  sung  by  an  eloquent  Elnglish  singer.  St. 
Monans  has  not  been,  probably  never  will  be,  made  into  a 
drawing-room  song,  for  St.  Monans  is  even  now  a  little  poem 
in  stone  and  turf.  It  is  wild  but  not  savage,  sad  without  being 
absolutely  melancholy,  and,  on  a  day  of  stillness  and  sunshine 
when  the  salt  waters  of  the  blue  Forth  sparkle  round  it,  sweet 
in  lie  dignified  seclusion. 

And  have  you  seen  Borgue's  lonely  place  of  graves  set  on 
a  hill  in  the  village  watched  by  the  wistful  expanse  of  the 
Galloway  moors?  Another  of  Nature's  poems  is  Kirkcudbright 
in  the  hollow  all  its  own,  remote  from  all  discordant  sights  or 
sounds.  Still  another  is  Traquhair,  sweetest  of  southern  Scot- 
tish swansongs,  a  spot  whose  faorixon  is  an  incomparable  blend- 
ing of  green  ferns  and  distant  purple  heather's  tones  when 
paled  and  softened  in  the  hazy  glow  of  the  September  sun. 

But  they  are  all  Nature's  poems,  these  solitary  sleeping 
phkeee  by  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettriok;  Ettrick's  own  grave- 
yard is  a  solemn  poem,  fit  setting  to  the  life  and  death  of  the 
author  of  the  "Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity."  In  these  Scot- 
tish kirkyards  there  is  nothing  artificial  or  flimsy,  no  tinsel, 
BO  tinplates  instead  of  headstones,  no  weekly  weeding  of  the 
paths,  no  notices  to  "keep  to  the  walks."  What  matter  that 
abnost  all  the  stones  are  out  of  the  perpendicular,  are  they 
not  covered  with  the  greyest  of  lichen  and  the  greenest  of  moss 
ineffably  softening  any  crudities  in  the  record  of  the  dead? 

Here  by  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick,  if  anywhere,  has  death 
lost  its  sting.  One  of  the  saddest  and  loneliest  of  these  Scottish 
sanctuaries  is  close  to  the  sea  on  the  western  shore  of  .\rran. 
It  is  a  small  enclosure  girt  by  walls  of  the  hard,  grey  stone  of 
til*  mountain  behind  it.    We  saw  it  on  a  still  grey  day  when 
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KUbrennar.  Sc'ind  looked  deserted  and  molanoholy.    In  thi« 
remote  spot  ».    commemorated  at  great  length  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  some    idly  man  of  the  hiUs,  who  had  lived  his  lonely 
mtense  hfe  on  these  dark  mountains  and  by  the  margin  of  this 
grey  sea,  bcbide  which  he  now  sleeps  in  a  solitude  only  made 
intenser  by  the  bleat  of  the  complaining  sheep.    He  seemed  to 
be  an  epitome  of  aU  that  was  best  in  Scotland.-stre  igth  of 
purpose,  self-control,  absence  of  ornament  and  frivolity:  lives 
such  as  his  were  not  seldom  lived  in  these  now  tenantless  glens 
Do  yo,i  know  the  Calton  burying-ground  with  ito  mould- 
ering gravet  and  ita  mausoleum  to  David  Hume,  looking  down 
from  Its  steep  crag  on  the  busy  city  below;  or  perhaps  you 
htve  visited  the  C*nongate  parish  churchyard  now  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  sight  amidst  breweries  and  raUways?    Here  no  less 
a  man  than  Adam  Smith  is  interred,  and  here,  too,  no  less  a 
smger  than  Horatius  Bonar-one  of  the  sweetest  any  church 
has  Imown-entered  into  the  rest  of  the  "denique  coelum  " 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  write  of  Scottish  graveyards 
when  the  saddest  and  stateliest  of  them  all  has  been  given 
immortahty  by  one  of  the  saddest  and  stateliest  of  Scotland's 
sons:  for  who  is  there  now  who  knovs  not  Stevenson's  musings 
in  Greyfnars?  And  did  I,  who  kn  ,w  St.  Andrews,  caU  Grey! 
friais  the  stateliest  of  Scottish  burial  phwes?  St.  Andrews 
with  Its  graves  amid  the  ruins  of  the  most  magnificent  of  cath- 
edrals on  Scottish  soil.-gravee  watched  over  by  that  great 
square  tower  which  was  old  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Ureyfnars  m  its  mouldering  stateliness,  St.  Andrews  in  iu 
magmiicej '.  decay  are,  as  regards  records  of  the  past,  perhaps 
the  two  most  mteresting  places  to  be  found  in  Scotland  under 
the  open  heaven.  For  Grey^riars  Ip  the  roofless  Westminster 
of  Scotland,  the  metn^olitan  mausoleum,  while  St.  Andrews 
IS  the  most  unportant  historically,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
bful.  of  country  churchyards.  -.  St.  Andrews  is  reaUy  "  in 
the  country,"  and  is  but  a  glorined  village. 

When  we  cross  the  Channel  we  find  our  notion  confirmed 
that  a  nation's  character  is  to  some  extent  expressed  in  its 
bur-al  places.    Any  one  who  has  seen  a  provincial  French  cem- 


etery  oould  infer  some  of  the  oharaoteriitics  of  the  French  from 
it.  One  could  well  believe  that  the  nation  that  haa  no  word  for 
"hbme"  in  the  caoe  of  the  living,  would  not  have  much  poetry 
to  expreaa  over  the  homeu  of  tlie  dead. 

Formality  and  matter-of-faotnesa  characteriae  these  oen- 
eteriea.  FlowerlesH  wastes  with  their  parallel  rows  of  black- 
japanned  tin  crosses  like  so  many  name-plates  in  a  botanical 
garden !  Not  that  some  of  the  cenotaplis  in  Hre-la-Chaisc,  for 
instance,  are  not  beautiful,  for  they  are;  some  ore  little  chapels; 
but  their  beauty  is  cold,  formal,  repellant.  Parts  of  P6re-la- 
Choise  are  very  like  the  necropolis  at  Glasgow,  not  itself  either 
in  feeling  or  in  name  of  native  growth  at  all. 

Leaving  France  with  her  soulless  collections  of  corpses, 
and  skirting  Germany  with  her  scientifically  constructed 
crematoria  and  their  vases  of  aseptic  dust,  we  cross  the  Alps 
and  plunge  into  the  sunshine  of  Italy.  This  is  the  land  that 
has  been  called  the  "Land  of  the  Dead."  Let  us  then  visit 
threeof  its  typical  homes  of  the  dead,  at  Pisa,  Genoa,  Bologna. 
Each  has  a  famous  burial  place;  Pisa's  typical  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Genoa's  typical  of  the  modem  taste  of  a  commercial 
city;  Bologna's  typical  of  the  present-day  taste  of  a  city  of  no 
mean  intellectual  past. 

The  justly  famous  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is,  amongst  burial 
places,  a  wonderful  "fly  in  amber."  It  is  about  as  unlike  a  Brit- 
ish graveyard  as  a  place  could  well  be.  A  parallelogram  of 
green  grass  sown  in  soil  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  is  flanked 
by  a  broad  stone  pavement  which  is  in  part  roofed  in  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  high  wall,  on  whose  plaster  are  paintinf^ 
that  date  from  within  a  very  little  of  the  dawn  of  art  in  Italy. 

This  was  a  place  of  burial,  is  yet  for  members  of  certain 
families;  but  that  is  not  the  impression  you  derive  from  a  visit 
to  thib  unique  spot.  There  is  nothing  sepulchral  about  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  No  doubt  sarcophagi  are  here,  some  of 
them  magnificent  specunens  of  Etruscan  work  in  marble,  and 
the  dead  are  under  the  flagstones  of  the  pavement,  but  't  is 
Art  and  not  Death  that  seems  to  reign.  It  is  not  the  dead  of 
either  past  or  present  generations  that  you  think  of  in  the 


CMfipo  Swito,  not  the  doad  of  the  past  nor  even  the  dead 
PMt,  for  the  paat  here  (ecms  to  live  affain.  V  ou  are  faMutated 
by  thew  wonderful  old  frescoes  covering  the  four  walls  and 
as  you  gaie  on  them  you  are  in  the  Middle  Ages.  You  rise 
from  your  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  in  ten  minutes  you  an 
side  by  side  with  Dante,  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  pictorially 
Mclcsiastically,  theologically.  As  vividly  as  though  one  of  the 
Popish  theologians  at  a  council  of  the  church  was  i«eitinc 
them,  you  behold  all  the  horrors  of  the  damned,  and  angels  and 
devils  fighting  for  the  souls  of  men.  Truly,  "Hell  is  empty  and 
all  the  devils  are  here"-on  the  plaster  of  the  Pisan  Carooo 
oanto. 

These  faded  frescoes  are  the  purgatory  of  Dante  in  pig- 
ment  on  a  vertical  wall.-priceless  plaster  this,  priceless  paint 
too,  for  here  in  the  open  a'-  five  and  a  half  centuries  have  roUed 
away  since  these  colouTf  ere  laid  on.  They  are  not  so  much 
yermihon,  blue,  and  grei  .,  as  the  chromatic  incarnation  of  the 
theology  of  late  mediseval  Christendom.  It  is  not  that  Dante's 
thwlogy  is  here  resuscitated  for  you,  it  has  been  here  preserved 
m  fuU  vitabty  for  you,  the  "heir  of  all  .,  ages."  ecclesiastical 
and  artistic. 

Of  course  these  frescoes  owe  their  preservation  to  the  dry 
sweet  au-  of  Pisa;  transalpine  damp  would  long  ago  have  con^ 
verted  this  sacred  cloister  into  a  mouldering,  melancholy  en- 
closure. 

And  here,  if  anywhere,  there  is  peace,  provided  you  have 
escaped  from  chattering  tourists  and  English-murdering  guides 
peace  when  the  attendant  has  retired  into  his  office  and  you 
are  alone,  alone  in  the  sunshine  of  a  day  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Ihe  agee  that  believed  in  the  fire  of  hcU,  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Me  of  the  anchonte,  that  saw  no  incongruity  in  placing  Cosimo 
de  Medici,  lus  sons  and  grandsons,  amongst  the  spectators  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  they  are  still  here;  from  this  old  ItaUan 
burymg-place  they  have  never  passed  away.  For  "one 
CTowded  hour"  of  modem  life  you  may  think  the  thoughts  of 
Dante  m  presence  of  the  "pater  patrije,"  and  may  watch  the 
busy  brush  of  Benoiso  GoiioU  trace  the  history  of  the  Old 
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TeBtament  before  your  very  eyes.  One  forgets  entirely  that 
this  is  a  graveyard:  these  cloisters  yeUow  with  five  and  a  half 
oenturies  of  Pisan  dust  and  Italian  sun  are  no  mere  burial 
places;  they  are  a  museum  of  Italian  art,  a  perpetuation  mto 
this  garish  day  of  ours  of  some  of  the  most  typical  thoughts 
and  fancies  of  that  far-off  Italy  which  had  as  yet  scarcely 
entered  on  her  Renaissance. 

From  Pisa  of  golden  noons  and  crimson  evenings,  we  may 
pass  to  Genoa  in  order  to  obtain  as  sudden  a  contrast  as  is 
possible  in  this  land  of  contrasts.  Genoa  is  one  of  the  great, 
strenuous,  commrrcial  centres  of  Italy,  has  always  been  a 
busy,  calculating,  matter-of-fact  place.  Its  cimitero  is  the  in- 
carnation of  mortuary  modernity,  the  very  apotheosis  of  vul- 
garity in  death,  the  high  place  of  mediocrity  in  art.  Its  monu- 
ments are  of  the  order  turned  out  by  the  hundred  from  manu- 
factories which  keep  "stock  patterns"  of  marble  angels,  weep- 
ing mothers,  and  bereaved  children.  Poetry  is  banished  from 
this  place,  art  very  nearly  so.  Here  we  may  see  in  marble  life- 
siied  statues  of  deceased  Genoese  gentlemen  in  the  frock  coat, 
the  stiff  shirt,  the  collar  and  tie  of  to-day,  holding  their  hats 
out  in  angular  attitudes  for  ever.  And  weeping  women,  too, 
are  here,  but  it  is  in  hysterical  grief;  it  is  the  grief  not  of  the 
chamber  of  death  but  of  the  stage,  that  has  been  stereotyped. 
These  stony  tears  will  always  be  faUing,  just  as  the  hat  will 
always  be  held  out.  These  of  course  are  the  monumente 
to  the  rich  dead  of  the  adjacent  city;  the  poor  are  huddled 
together  in  the  central  enclosure  and  are  marked  not  even  by 
their  names  but  merely  by  consecutive  numbers  corresponding 
to  those  in  an  official  register.  Thus  death  here  is  reduced  to 
its  barest,  baldest,  most  elemental  conditions. 

If  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  is  a  unique  legacy  from  the 
past,  the  cimitero  of  Genoa  is  the  acme  of  the  common-place 
of  to-day.  What  strikes  one  as  in  the  worst  of  taste  is  the  cus- 
tom that  prevails  here  of  attaching  to  the  monuments  photo- 
graphs of  the  deceased  persons  ae  they  appeared  on  their  death- 
beds or  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  a  mortal  illness.  Often 
the  cancer  itself,  the  ulcer,  the  skin  disease,  or  the  deformity 


from  which  the  dead  persons  suffered  is  faithfully  reproduced 
by  photography,  a  veritable  post-mortem  "glorying  in  their 
infirmities  We  wonder,  as  we  pass  along  between  the  rows  of 
hgupes,  whether  we  are  not  in  a  pathological  museum  perma- 
nently open  to  the  public  and  to  the  sky.  There  is  more  gro- 
tesqueness,  vulgarity,  misplaced  emotion,  and  theatrical  senti- 
inent  withm  this  cemetery  than  psrhaps  within  any  other  area 
of  the  same  size  in  Europe. 

Ajjd  now,  ere  we  leave  Italy,  let  us  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
one  of  thwe  beautiful  old  monasteries  of  the  Carthusians 
known  m  this  country  as  Certosas.  All  are  beautiful;  the  one 
at  Pavia  is  magnificent,  the  one  at  Bologna  which  detains  us 
now  18  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace."  The  cloisters  contain  a 
large  number  of  monuments  to  persons  buried  in  the  niches 
ceUs,  or  cabinets  which  are  the  actual  receptacles  for  the 
bodies  of  the  wealthy  dead.  These  receptacles  (for  they  cannot 
be  called  paves  as  there  is  no  earth  about  them  at  all)  are 
constnicted  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  are  reaUy  rectan^ 
boxes  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin.  Each  is  closed  by  a  marble 
OBb  which  18  hermeticaUy  sealed  up;  these  receptacles  are 
undoubtly  imitations  of  the  columbaria  of  the  catacombs 

One  of  the  cenotaphs  here  is  of  interest  at  the  present 
time  as  bemg  that  belonging  to  the  famUy  of  the  father  of  the 
famous  Mareom.  Marconi,  the  inventor's  father,  was  twice 
married  the  first  time  to  an  Italian,  the  second  time  to  an 
finghsh  lady.  The  Italians  themselves  believe  that  the  chil- 
aTaWe  "  °"™^  "»»"'«8e  of  this  kind  are  always  inteUectually 

In  the  rotunda  here  are  busts  of  certain  of  the  professors 
of  the  cetebrated  old  umversity  of  Bologna;  amongst  them 
we  note  Galvam  and  Measofanti  (1776-1849).  Messofanti 
at  one  tune  university  librarian,  was  so  accomplished  a  lin- 
guist that  at  the  age  of  thirty^  he  spoke  eighteen  languaees 
whJe  at  the  date  of  his  death  he  had  mastered  no  tew^^ 
forty-two.   There  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  ladies  who  adorned 
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•    ««J!rnf'!!L!?*"^^'™*°*'"*'°8ood  taste,  some  of  them 
are  gems  of  poetry  and  romance.    As  sculptures  they  are  tech 

mL  i  fl      ?»."*  'r'^  compositions  in  stone  have  light 
faUmg  on  them  through  violet-colouied  windows,  so  that  a 
ri!enT„:^'  7"*°"^  unattainable  by  any  othJr  me^^'i: 
pven  to  the  stone-poem.      The  guide  is  in  keeping  with  the 
place  a  gentle  reverent  old  man  who  speaks  Fronch  distinctly 
which  many  Itahans  do,  and  with  a  very  good  accent  wWch 
m«,y  Itahans  don't.    The  Certosa  of  Bologna  is  an  Lhett 
™«  .ng  place,  a  place  whero  the  tired  traveuTr  can  meS^Sa 
httle  on  the  beautiful  in  present  day  mortuary  ar?rit2v 
where  one  can  see  poems  in  stone  and  whero  marble  has  bJn 
made  to  speak  reverently  in  the  presence  of  death 

There  IS  representation  of  sorrow  here,  but  it  is  sorrow 
«o  deep  that  it  turns  its  face  away  from  the'world  wLh  ^ay 
^  the  veil  but  not  the  tear.  At  Genoa  the  marble  te^^s 
always  falhng  in  the  public  gaeebut  never  falls;  atBo^lL 
an  mconsolable  woe  has  stricken  the  mourner  who  hilS 

TZ  ^  ^Vi.  ^  •'"'""^y  "^  ^^«°8  and  a  reticence  in  emotbn 
characten^  these  „.arbles;  light  takes  the  chill  and  the  da^^ 

tC  r-'^i!!.*^-  ^  "^  leavethisplace  wecamiotbut  coiS^ 
tha  tit  ^  good  for  us  to  have  been  here,  for  unquestionably  th^ 
spint  of  beauty  has  been  invoked  with  the  hajpiest  Ss 

D.  Fbaser  Harbib 


